3o                           WHAT IS A BALLAD?

by telling stories.   But such a restriction of public is a mark of

extreme decline.

Ballads are popular. The word has given rise to difficulties
because of the confused thinking which caused the Romantics to
imagine a populace of poets, and because of the identification of
the people with the plebs. This confusion is of long-standing, for
the Marquis of Santillana, writing in 1445, speaks of cthe lowest
order of versifiers, those who without any order, rule or count
make these "romances" and songs wherein persons of low, servile
condition delight5. No doubt they were delighted; but so, too, was
the great Isabel the Catholic, and Queen Sophia of Denmark, and
Tsar Ivan the Terrible. The generous heart of Sir Philip Sidney
was stirred by ballads (as with a trumpet'. The ballad people was
the whole people, organized under its natural leaders. They
prefer aristocracy to the proletariat, and often seem to be mainly
interested in the lesser nobility, the 'Kleinadel* of Germany. It
is the local chief, not the nation's king, who counts for so much
in frontier ballads: the Percy and the Douglas, Kinmonth Willie,
Sayavedra, Bishop Gonzalo of Jaen, Fajardo, Niels Ebbes0n,
Marko Kraljevic, Ermak, Kolokotronis. In this respect also ballads
differ from traditional epics, for the traditional epic has a national
scope and its heroes are the leaders of the nation. Its inspiration
conies from large movements of the folk: the Barbarian irruptions,
the Viking raids, the crusades and pilgrimages, the defence of
Anatolia against the Turk. The ballads are concerned with small
settled communities, local heroes, raids, and excitements of no
more than episodic value in the nation's history. Even a national
movement, such as the Conquest of Granada, is broken up by
ballad-poets into disconnected episodes of personal and local
interest. Both the epic and the ballad, however, were directed to
an unlettered public, not necessarily quite illiterate, but accustomed .
to get entertainment orally. They are addressed to those who have i
ears to hear; not to readers. When a ballad is written down and
printed it may find a new circle of readers, but it becomes stereo-
typed and begins to shed the characteristics of traditional litera-
ture. A schism appears in the public; readers are different from1
listeners, and the former have more, the latter less and less
prestige. Instead of addressing the people, the ballad-monger has
before him the plebs, and ballads become vulgar and insignificant.
It is to humanists that we owe the preservation of so many delight-